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THE HEIMWEHR AND THE SOCIALISTS IN AUSTRIA. 


ITTLE more than a year ago—on March 7th, 1933—Herr 
Dollfuss took advantage of a dispute in Parliament to 
dispense with that institution altogether and to carry on the 

business of Government by decree. This arrangement was supposed, 
however, to remain in operation only until a new Constitution 
had been drafted, when Austria was to have a fresh start, with a 
political, social and economic system more suited to the character 
of her people and to her history. A new era is then expected to 
open, when the problems confronting the country—in the last 
resort mainly economic in character—will be dealt with by the 
united effort of all the economic and social elements, in a manner quite 
impossible under the discarded Parliamentary, and party, system. 
The promulgation of the new Constitution, expected to take place 
at the beginning of April, will therefore mark the close of the post- 
war period of party struggles and deadlocks, and the birth of a new 
Austria organised largely on the model of the Fascist Corporate 
State. 


During the year since Parliament ceased to’ function the 
Chancellor has been compelled to devote an unduly large proportion 
of his time and energies to meeting the threats of Nazi interference 
in the affairs of the country, and the manner in which he has done 
this has been described shortly in previous articles in the Bulletin, ' 
so far as concerns the period up to the end of September last. Since 
that date other questions have come to the front, though these are 
so far from being new ones that they may fairly be described as the 
two major problems with which every Austrian Government has had 
to deal ever since the establishment of the Republic. The Nazi 
agitation is really in the nature of an extraneous complication— 
unexpected, and unexpectedly difficult to dispose of—and in reality 
the history of post-war Austria is the history of the struggle between 
the Socialists and the Conservative forces in the country, and, in par- 
ticular, of the rise of the Heimwehr and the final achievement of 
its aim of dominating the Administration. 


_ The development of the power and influence of the Heimwehr 
is an interesting subject for review, and has many analogies with 
that of the Nazis in Germany. The importance of the organisation, 
originally formed to protect the frontiers, dates from the fighting 
in Vienna on July 15th, 1927, when the Socialists’ attack on the 
Law Courts and the declaration of a general strike alarmed the 
Conservative elements in the country and led to the Heimwehr 
threatening to attempt a “ march on Vienna.” At the same time all 
the anti-Socialist organisations drew together and began work on 


(1) Vide the Bulletins of September 14th and 28th, 1933. Volume X, Nos. 
© and 7 
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plans for a drastic reform of the Constitution, with a view to 
centralising the administration and weakening the autonomy of 
the lands.1' The fact that this movement existed and, except in 
Socialist Vienna, received general support throughout the country, 
was largely responsible for the failure to curb the ambitions of 
the Heimwehr, whose activities, including the collection of formid- 
able armaments, have been winked at by all the authorities from the 
Chancellor downwards. From 1927 to 1930 the danger of a 
Heimwehr coup d’état grew steadily ; the leaders constantly pro- 
claimed the necessity of a ‘‘ march on Vienna ”’ in order to shut up 
the “talking shop” in the Parliament building and expel the 
Socialists from the City Hall, and in the opinion of many observers 
it was only the pressure of foreign opinion which prevented civil 
war. For, as usual whenever Austria has shown signs of breaking 
up, certain of her neighbours made preparations for fighting for 
their share of the corpse, and warnings sent abroad, by both the 
diplomatic and press representatives of the Powers, alarmed the 
Government, as well as the financiers and industrialists who had 
been supplying the Heimwehr with funds. Dr. Schober, whose 
Vienna police were the chief bulwark against the Heimwehr forces, 
was appointed Chancellor in September, 1929, and was able to gain 
the confidence of foreign Governments in his ability to maintain 
order and make an end of the period of adventures.* Even he, 
however, was not long able to stand against the intrigues of the 
extremists, and he was overthrown by Herr Vaugoin, the Minister 
of War. 

The new Chancellor governed on dictatorial lines and gave the 
key positions to reactionaries, Prince Starhemberg, who was pro- 
minent as the leader of the Heimwehr in Upper Austria, receiving 
the post of Minister of the Interior. The Cabinet appeared quite 
prepared to welcome a Heimwehr Putsch, and everything was 
believed to be ready for it in the middle of November, 1930, when, 
at the beginning of the month, the plans leaked out. At once 
the Powers issued warnings to the Government in such terms that 
the authorities had no alternative but to announce that any attempt 
to overthrow the Constitution would be firmly suppressed ;_ the 
whole plot thus misfired, and, following on this, dissensions broke 
out among various sections of the Heimwehr leading to Prince 
Starhemberg’s resignation. In spite of this failure, however, the 
strength of the organisation was not seriously impaired, since its 
arms depots were left untouched, and no steps were taken to check 





(1) The fact that Vienna was declared a /and has always been a thorn in the 
side of the Central Government, since the city thus enjoyed extensive powers 0! 
self-government. Under the Constitution the Federal Republic comprises eight 
Provinces, or /ands, one of which is Vienna, with Provincial Assemblies exercising 
considerable legislative powers. 

(2) He revealed subsequently that in September the Powers had threatened 
intervention and that foreign bankers had insisted on his promise to disarm ” 
Heimwehr. He introduced a Bill providing for this, but actually nothing w 
done. 
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its activities and revolutionary propaganda. The most serious 
set-back it received was the defeat of its representatives in the 
Parliamentary elections held on November gth, 1930, when the 
Socialists secured 72 seats and the Clericals 66, as against only 8 
won by the Heimat bloc, but this only made the leaders the more 
determined to get rid of Parliament, as the only way to bring about 
the reform of the Constitution necessary for the breaking of the 
power of the Socialists.‘ Nothing happened till the Autumn of 
1931, however, all other events till then being overshadowed by 
the development of the economic crisis, which brought with it the 
German Customs Union project and the failure of the Creditanstalt, 
but in September another attempt at a Putsch was made in Styria. 
This was badly led and was quickly suppressed by the regular 
forces, but still no serious attempt was made to disarm or break 
up the Heimwehr organisation. In fact, writing at the end of 1931 
a well-known authority? said :-— 

‘‘ The Heimwehr are now a greater danger to peace than ever 
before, thanks to their exploitation of the increasing economic misery 
of the peasants, small officials and small tradespeople. So grave was 
the situation that peasant rioting against tax officials was followed 
in November by the proclamation of a three months’ taxation mora- 
torium by the Government, which preferred losing essential revenue 
to immediate revolution. Dr. Seipel appears to have won over 
Prince Starhemberg to the Hapsburg cause, and the next Heimwehr 
Puisch will probably be a Monarchist-tinged rising with the ultimate 
aim of a Hapsburg restoration in Austria and Hungary, supported 
by the landed aristocracy and the Hapsburg generals.” 


The above somewhat lengthy reference to past history is given 
here as it is believed it may simplify the task of appreciating the 
significance of the events of last month. As already stated, the 
present Chancellor, who took office in May, 1932, has been forced 
for some time to turn his attention to the problem of Nazi agitation, 
but this has really been in the nature of an interlude, and his real 
problem, as that of all his predecessors since 1919, is that of ending 
the deadlock resulting from a too even balance between the 
Conservative and Socialist political forces in the country, which 
has prevented effective Parliamentary action, and stultified all 
attempts by the Government to govern. 


In view of the division of the country into two camps, separated 
by religious as well as political differences of a most radical nature, 
it is almost surprising that civil war was averted as long as it was ; 
the Socialists had for years past been fully aware of the possibility 
that they might be compelled to defend their position by force of 





(1) A Parliamentary majority of two-thirds was necessary for any alteration 
of the Constitution, and at no time has such a preponderance of support for this 
appeared possible. 

(2) Mr. G. E. R. Gedye, in “ Heirs to the Hapsburgs.”’ 
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arms, and to this end had organised their own defence force, the 
Schutzbund, armed as efficiently as the funds available and their 
prohibition by the Government would allow.’ They have met every 
threat of a Heimwehr coup a’ état by a warning that a general strike 
would at once be declared, and armed resistance offered against 
any infringement of the Constitution ; in January, 1932, for example, 
Socialist headquarters issued detailed orders to the party members 
for the carrying out of a general strike and for resisting the Heimwehr 
wherever the authorities (the Federal army or regular police) might 
fail or be overpowered. At different moments of tension, from as 
far back as 1927, the Socialists have offered to surrender the arms 
held by the Schutzbund provided the Heimwehr did the same, 
but the successive Governments, whether under Seipel, Schober, 
or Dollfuss, refused to take any action, and even on occasions such 
as that of the crazy attempt of September, 1931, in Styria, advantage 
was not taken of the failure of the Putsch to deprive its authors of 
any part of their armaments. 


Against the Schutzbund, on the other hand, action has often 
been taken, and raids for arms carried out in a manner which put 
to a severe test the discipline of the Socialists, who, until the fatal 
occasion last month, steadfastly refused to be tempted into violent 
action by any form of provocation. Not only this, but they have 
offered during the past twelve months to co-operate with the 
Government in dealing with the economic problems, as well as with 
the Nazi menace, but the Chancellor has ignored all these approaches, 
presumably because he was already convinced of the necessity of 
a reform of the Constitution—as the essential preliminary to the 
setting of the country on the path of independence and reconstruction 
—to an extent to which the Socialists could not possibly agree. If 
this is so, his apparent intransigence is understandable, since his 
plans for giving the Federal Government power to govern involved, 
inevitably, the disappearance of the democratic party system’ 
and the crippling of the autonomous power of the /ands, or States, 
of which Vienna is one. 


That the Socialists were willing to abandon their opposition to 
Herr Dollfuss, on conditions, is, however, evident from the records 
of the proceedings of the Party meetings. On March 8th, 1933, 
the day after the Chancellor had started to govern by emergency 
decree, Herr Bauer, the Socialist leader, announced that if the 
Government abandoned their Fascist plans and were willing to 
restore constitutional democratic conditions, they were ready to 
co-operate on the most urgent economic problems of the day. In 


—— 


(1) After the fighting in Vienna, 150 machine guns and a million rounds 0! 
ammunition were surrendered, besides large quantities of rifles, hand grenades and 
other equipment. 

(2) It will be remembered that Herr Dollfuss had a precarious majority of one 
in Parliament, and that body in recent years had earned a reputation for procrastina- 
tion and obstructionism which stultified all progressive legislation. 
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the following October also, at a meeting at which the Party struck 
the Anschluss from the list of its aims, co-operation with the 
Government was offered on condition that Parliament was convoked, 
the Fascist organisations disbanded, the rights of the trade unions 
restored, and all recent anti-Socialist measures, including one which 
reduced unemployment pay, rescinded. This offer was repeated 
in a resolution passed on December 5th, 1933, offering collaboration 
“in the interests of a constitutional solution of the political crisis,”’ 
but the motion went on to say that ‘‘ whoever thinks that Austrian 
workers and employees are prepared to face the fate of the German 
and Italian working classes must reckon with a determination 
manfully to defend the rights which we and our fathers have 
acquired through centuries of struggle.’’ 


The Socialists had at least one reason of a not disinterested 
kind for wishing to come to terms with the Chancellor. By the 
autumn of 1933 they realised that he was the only real bulwark 
sianding between them and the Nazis, and even if he were, as they 


} considered, virtually the prisoner of the Heimwehr, they felt that 


anything would be preferable to the success of the Nazi campaign, 
judging from its results in Germany. At the same time they 


’ were fully aware, also, of the difficulty of Herr Dollfuss’ position, 
» as if he were to yield to any of the Socialist demands he would at 
» once drive many of his Fascist supporters into the arms of the 
p Nazis. 


The position had in it, then, all the elements of a deadlock. 
The Chancellor saw no hope of being able to carry out any of the 


» measures necessary to put the finances of the country in order— 


and without this its dependence on foreign loans, with consequent 
submission to foreign political interference and domination must 
continue—unless and until the Constitution were materially altered. 
To this alteration the Socialists, all powerful in Vienna and strong 


enough to block all legislation in Parliament were unalterably 
» opposed,' so that it is perhaps not surprising that the growing 


strength and activity of the Heimwehr were regarded with indul- 


» gence by the Chancellor and his Cabinet, since on the material 
' and moral support its leaders afforded might depend their ability 
» to get the reformed Constitution put into effect. They may very 


likely have hoped that the conflict between them and the Socialists 


' would not have to be submitted to the final test of arms but, on the 
_ other hand, they were quite unable to prevent this, should the 


Heimwehr take matters into their own hands, for the Heimwehr 


E leaders had only to threaten to withdraw their support to make 
| Herr Dollfuss feel the extreme weakness of his position. He was 





_ (1) Apart from the even balance of party strength in Parliament, both sides 
! shown themselves persistently incapable of approaching any question, even 
| Of vital national interest, on any but purely party lines, and neither side had ever 
shown the slightest disposition to take a broad or statesmanlike view of any of 
‘te Important issues on which legislation was required. 
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faced all through the year with the possibility that leading members 
of the Heimwehr would go over to the Nazis, as indeed most of 
those in Styria did, and on more than one occasion Prince Star- 
hemberg announced publicly that only if the Chancellor fell in with 
the ideas held by him and by Major Fey as to the attitude to be 
maintained towards the Socialists would they continue to give 
him their support. It was only at the end of September that the 
Heimwehr leaders definitely declared their adherence to the Dollfuss 
Government, and on October 12th the Chancellor accepted this, 
incorporated the Heimwehr in his own “ Patriotic Front,’’ and 
appointed Prince Starhemberg deputy leader of that organisation. 


After this, events moved rapidly, and must be outlined as shortly 
as possible. Something has already been said in the article in the 
Bulletin of September 28th last of the aim which the Chancellor 
kept before him in drafting the new Constitution. He was not 
convinced of the advisability of giving the projected corporative 
State a Fascist form, but both the Prince and Major Fey, appointed 
Vice-Chancellor on September 2Ist, were committed to this and 
from this point onward took matters more and more into their own 
hands. On September 24th Major Fey signed a decree providing 
for the establishment of “ surveillance camps” for “‘ enemies of 
the State,” a move which led to a Socialist statement to the press 
that they would call a general strike if the Government attempted 
to seize Vienna or proclaim the new Constitution without submitting 
it to Parliament. On October 7th Major Fey published an article 
in the Abend Zeitung condemning Marxism, which he described as 
the chief cause of the political and economic disintegration of most 
States, and stating that Socialists were always opponents of all 
national and religious movements. On the same day a Conference of 
the International Trade Union Federation, meeting in Vienna, 
announced that the necessary measures had been taken to safeguard 
and support the fight of the Austrian trade unions and the whole of 
the Austrian working classes for the maintenance of their freedom 
and the restoration of democracy in the country. 


Owing, chiefly, to the continuation of Nazi outrages' the 
Government on November roth proclaimed Martial Law, and at 
the beginning of December the entire property of the Nazi party 
was confiscated. In the middle of the month Prince Starhemberg 
presided over a Heimwehr meeting at which it was decided to fight 
Marxism “in all its forms,’ while a resolution was also passed 
expressing their determination to implant an ‘‘ Austrian Fascism ” 
in the country. This was another important indication of the 
gathering strength and independence of the movement to force the 
issue with the Socialist Government of Vienna, but its significance 





(1) A young man, believed to be a Nazi, made an attempt on the life of the 
Chancellor on October 3rd, but the connection of this outrage with the gener’ 


Nazi campaign was not clear. 
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was overshadowed by the outbreak of a fresh wave of Nazi terrorism. 
On January 8th the Government issued a manifesto stating that 
within only the past week or ten days no less than 140 outrages 
with explosives had occurred in different parts of the country, 
and a special branch of the Heimwehr, known as the Defence Corps, 
was mobilised and armed, with a view to its acting jointly with the 
police in dealing with excesses. Three days later a step was taken 
for which the Heimwehr leaders had been pressing for some time 
—Major Fey was appointed head of all the executive forces in the 
country. 

This marked another very definite step in the advance of the 
Heimwehr to a position from which it could control the Government. 
The new action against the Nazis brought from the Socialists 
another offer to co-operate with the Christian Social Party to 
combat Nazi and Fascist influence, but this was unanswered until 
January 18th, the day on which Signor Suvich, the Italian Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, arrived in Vienna. Herr Dollfuss 
then made a speech in which, after referring to relations with 
Germany, he disposed of the Socialist offer merely by saying that 
he hoped that, when the new Constitution on a corporative basis 
had been adopted, the organized Socialist workmen and their 
leaders who, so far, had, for reasons of class warfare, stood aloof 
from the fight waged by the Government, would in future identify 
themselves with the new order of things. The employers were 
showing readiness to do this, and if the Socialists did so also, he 
saw possibilities in the near future of giving them a place in the 
great front-of the defenders of Austrian independence and the 
reconstruction of a new Austria. 


The Nazi campaign showed no sign of abating, and after diplo- 
matic representations made in Berlin had been found to be unavail- 
ing, the Cabinet decided, on February 5th, to make an appeal to 
the League of Nations. Reports were current, however, that the 
Italian Government was anxious to prevent this,! and it was even 
stated that the Heimwehr had received instructions from over the 
frontier to effect a coup d’éat. In any event, the appeal to the 
League was postponed, and a series of measures were taken against 
the Socialists, whose press was interfered with, while Heimwehr 
papers published declarations to the effect that there was no room 
in Fascist Austria either for the Socialist leaders or for the trade 
unions. «Further than this, on February roth the Mayor of Vienna 
and other City officials were deprived, by the order of Major Fey, 
of the authority to supervise matters of public safety, raids were 
made on Socialist premises for arms, and reports were current that 
the Heimwehr had demanded that the Government should proscribe 
the Socialist Party and seize the City Hall. 





(1) It was no doubt felt that, as Germany had left the League, such a move 
would have only served to exacerbate feeling. x 
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Socialist headquarters replied to this by a threat of a general 
strike, but it was now too late to stem the tide, which had set jn 
all over the country, in favour of the establishment of “ authori- 
tarian’’ Government. One after another the Provincial Govern- 
ments were forced to comply with Heimwehr demands for the 
establishment of a form of directorate, supplanting the elected 
administration. This process began in the Tyrol, where 8,000 
Heimwehr had been mobilised on January 30th to deal with a 
threat of disorders started by Nazis. This mobilisation was justified 
by the Government, in a statement issued next day, by the claim 
that it had prevented a serious conflict, but it also presented the 
Heimwehr with an excellent opportunity to make a show of force 
at the Governor’s headquarters and demand the establishment of 
semi-military rule. A few days later the Upper Austrian Heimwehr, 
supported by the Chancellor’s own Patriotic Front, made similar 
demands in that Province and occupied some of the public buildings 
at Linz, their example being followed in Styria and the Burgenland 
on February 7th, and at Salzburg on February gth. 


Meanwhile, lest the Chancellor might still be in any doubt as 
to the Heimwehr’s attitude, Prince Starhemberg had declared, at 
Innsbruck on February 4th, that he would have to rid himself once 
and for all of Marxist influences. They had no use, he said, for 
any of his advisers who were not wholeheartedly anti-Socialist, 
and they warned him that if he did not break loose from them he 
would forfeit the Heimwehr’s support. Herr Doilfuss was away 
in Budapest from February 7th to gth and actually, at this particular 
juncture, Major Fey appears to have made good use of his powers 
as Vice-Chancellor. Herr Dollfuss received the Heimwehr leaders on 
his return to Vienna, and it is perhaps significant that on February 
11th Major Fey, speaking at a Heimwehr parade, is reported to have 
said, “‘ In the last two days I have made certain that Herr Dollfuss 
is with us. To-morrow we shall set to work, and we shall do our 
job thoroughly, for the sake of Austria.” 


It was on the next day that the explosion occurred. On 
February 8th the Socialists in Vienna had refused to be provoked 
into action when their headquarters were raided and their arms 
seized. But on February 12th, when similar action was taken at 
Linz, resistance was offered and fire opened on the police. The 
result was that the Socialist premises were stormed and occupied, 
and this was followed by fighting between Heimwehr and Socialists 
in_several places in and around the town. j 


This was the signal for open conflict on both sides. The 
Government declared Martial Law and proscribed the Socialist 
Party ; the Socialists attempted to effect a general strike, and the 
Schutzbund mobilised and offered resistance wherever they could. 
In Vienna, however, the Government forces acted so quickly that 
within a few hours the City Hall had been occupied and the Mayor 
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and other officials arrested. They were, of course, in overwhelming 
force, and it was only when they turned their attention to operations 
against the various Socialist centres in the suburbs, where large 
blocks of flats were held by machine guns and rifles, that they 
received a check. The employment of artillery, however, soon 
rendered the Socialists’ positions untenable, and after several 
hundred people had been killed, the victory of the Government 
and Heimwehr forces was complete. 


It is not yet possible to form an entirely unprejudiced judgment 
regarding the case put forward in explanation of the Government’s 
action. One or two points may, however, be regarded as already 
established. The attempt at @ general strike, though a contra- 
vention of the law, was the result of severe provocation and a 
reply to action by the Heimwehr forces which was entirely uncon- 
stitutional. The course pursued by the Heimwehr leaders, though 
constituting a defiance of the Constitution, has been accepted by 
the Government, and has in fact carried the Government with it. 
On the other hand, it is probably true to say that the Constitution 
has proved itself unworkable, and as there was no possibility that 
its reform would be carried out in the orthodox manner, through 
Parliamentary action, the Gordian knot had to be cut by arbitrary 
means, and, as a well-known correspondent! remarked : 

‘‘ The force of the German example and the urgent longing for a 
spectacular escape from stagnation must soon have let in the Nazis 
with a rush, if Herr Dollfuss and his fellow leaders had not been able 
to show an alternative line of progress, or had failed to overcome the 
immediate obstacles in their path ... Herr Dollfuss had either to 
produce a scheme, and set to work on its fulfilment, or else abdicate.” 


The situation certainly brooked of no delay. The establishment 
of a centralised Government, powerful enough to override the 
quarrels of parties, and to formulate and carry out a national 
policy, above sectional interests, is a necessity for Austria if she 
is to survive as an independent State. Whether Herr Dollfuss 
has chosen the best way in which to bring about this result it is too 
early yet to say. 

3... 





(1) Vide The Times of March 15th, 1934. The italics are ours. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 


March 3rd.—The Chaco Commission published in Buenos Ayres the 
draft treaty submitted by it to the Bolivian and Paraguay Governments, 
By this the two Governments were to agree that hostilities should cease 
24 hours after the entry into force of the Treaty, and meanwhile the two 
armies would begin to withdraw and within 45 days be brought back 
to positions outside the disputed area. The Hague Court was then to 
fix the frontier line. 


Austria. 

February 27th.—The Tyrol and Upper Austrian Diets dissolved them- 
selves, having passed an Enabling Bill giving the Governors of the two 
provinces full powers regarding local administration, as well as all rights 
hitherto belonging to the Diets, such as the appointment of officials. 

February 28th.—The Nazis resumed their activities by exploding 
smoke bombs at Graz and Innsbruck. 

March 2nd.—It was announced that a general meeting of the League 
of Reich Germans in Austria had decided unanimously ‘‘ to protest to 
Herr Hitler, basing itself on its knowledge of all the facts, against the 
methods used by Herr Habicht against Austria, that is, a lying propa- 
ganda which misleads the German public and seriously damages the 
pan-German cause, and to appeal to the Reich Chancellor to make an 
end of these carryings-on.”’ 

According to the Reichspost Herr Habicht had received an intimation 
that his methods were not approved by the Government or Nazi head- 
quarters, both in Berlin and in Munich. 

Dr. Steidle, the leader of the Tyrol Heimwehr, informed a press con- 
ference that Herr Habicht had been a registered member of the Communist 
party until 1921, was in close relations with the Communists until 1929, 
and that in 1931 he had kept hidden in his house a German Communist 
named Neumann, afterwards sentenced for attempted murder of political 
opponents. 

March 4th.—In a speech at Villach to Carinthians and East Tyrolese 
peasantry the Chancellor said he would give the country a new pro- 
visional Constitution within a few days, and this would serve till the 
corporative Constitution was ready. In the latter the historic individual- 
ity of the provinces and their self-administration would be preserved in 
essence. 

As to relations with Germany, he said they had never given the 
Germans any pretext for the disagreeable relations prevailing. Those 
who believed they could turn the heads of their people cherished false 
expectations, but a way would be found for those who wished to live in 
peace among them. 

The Cabinet approved a draft ordinance providing for one comprehen- 
sive trade union, in which all wage earners in private employment would 
be grouped, under the title of the Professional Union of Workers and 
Clerks. It was to represent, in respect of all their interests, all employees 
in industry and mining, in trades, commerce and transport, financial 
institutions, and in the free professions. It would discharge its functions 
“in a Christian and patriotic spirit to the exclusion of all political 
activity.” 
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March 6th.—Major Fey broadcast an appeal to the working people 
of the country to accept the hand of friendship. The Socialist Party 
leaders had, he said, preached class warfare and had spoken of the blessings 
of Communism instead of mutual respect and love, and he despised them 
for leaving the workmen, in the hour of danger, to their own devices. 
The Heimwehr had never fought against the workmen, but only against 
their leaders. 

The Nazis he described as no better than Bolshevists, being even 
more intolerant than the Austro-Marxists. He warned the workers 
against joining them—if they did not want to fight side by side with the 
Heimwehr they ought, at least, to stand by their country. The friend- 
ship offered to them was sincere, and there would be no punishments and 
no recriminations. 

A number of German emissaries arrived in Vienna to discuss future 
policy with Austrian Nazis. Several leading Hungarian legitimists also 
arrived to meet Austrian monarchist friends. 

The Minister of Social Welfare announced that the Constitution 
Committee of the Cabinet had decided that under the new Constitution 
there should be seven corporations, 7.e., Agriculture and forestry ; industry 
and mining ; the trades ; commerce and transport ; finance and credit, 
(banks, and saving and insurance institutions) ; the free professions ; 
and the public services (which included the Federal Railways). 

March 7th.—The Cabinet promulgated a revised text of the Ordinance 
for establishing one comprehensive trade union for the whole country, 
with a stipulation that it should take effect on July rst. The employers’ 
organisations were also to be recast into syndicates corresponding to 
each of the 5 professional groups in the new trade union (all but the first 
and last of the seven corporations were to be represented in the new trade 
union and employers’ syndicates by professional groups). 

The title of the trade union was changed from ‘‘ Professional union of 
workers and clerks ” to ‘‘ trade union federation of Austrian workers and 
clerks” (Gewerkschaftsbund der Osterreichischen Arbeiter und Angestellten) 
i.e., the word Gewerkschaft was retained. 

The union was to discharge its functions “‘ in a Christian, patriotic, 
and social spirit, to the exclusion of party political activity.” 

General von Hiilgerth, leader of the local Heimwehr, was appointed 
Governor of Carinthia. 

March 8th—The Government published a decree providing for the 
confiscation of all the property of the Social Democratic Party and 
corporations. 

March 1oth.—Several thousand employees of the Vienna Municipality 
assembled before the City Hall to assure Herr Schmitz, the Federal 
Commissioner, of their complete trust in him and their firm intention 
to perform their duty faithfully under the new régime. The demon- 
Strators were subsequently received by the Chancellor, who thanked 
them and said the good example they thus set to any comrades still 
hesitating to come forward would lead them on the right road. 

It was announced that a considerable number of Nazis had been 
released from detention camps, on giving an undertaking to refrain from 
acts of terrorism. 

March 13th—In a statement given to a Hungarian Government 
paper, prior to his departure for Rome, Herr Dollfuss said it was their 
task, proceeding on the line mapped out at Stresa, to prepare the economic 
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recovery of Central Europe, first, by giving effect to the economic pro- 
gramme embodied in the Italian Memorandum of September 28th. They 
would begin by expanding the existing commercial treaties, through 
bilateral agreements. 

There could be no question of other States protesting against the 
results of the Conference in Rome, since those results would not be 
aggressive ; they were not aiming at exclusiveness, and would, rather, 
be preparing the economic ground for negotiations with the other jn- 
terested neighbour-States. 


Belgium. 

March 6th.—Speaking in the Senate the Prime Minister said there 
were only two ways in which Germany could be compelled to respect 
the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty ; an investigation ordered 
by a majority vote of the League Council under Article 213 of the 
Treaty ; or a preventive war. The first would not be agreed to by at 
least two Powers—Great Britain and Italy—and the second was a remedy 
worse than the evil it sought to cure. 

After maintaining that the existing situation was due to the delusions 
of the authors of the Treaty, who believed that it was possible to keep 
a great nation indefinitely disarmed, Count de Broqueville said the 
Powers had recognised Germany’s right to equality, and as all recourse 
to force was excluded, there remained only the friendly negotiation of 
a Convention to limit armaments. 

There could be no true peace in Europe so long as Belgian security 
was threatened, and the Government would use its utmost efforts to 
bring about the successful conclusion of a disarmament convention with 
the minimum of sacrifices and the maximum of guarantees. In that 
aim they could count not only on France, but on Britain and Italy. 

March 8th.—In a speech in the Chamber the Foreign Minister, referring 
to the Premier’s statement of March 6th, condemned as absurd certain 
comments on this which had represented the Premier as being favourable 
to German rearmament. Belgium alone, he pointed out, could not insist 
on Germany’s arms being kept to the Treaty limit if the Great Powers 
said that this limit ought to be adapted to the existing situation. But 
she insisted that any German rearmament should be kept within prudent 
limits and submitted to effective control. 


Bolivia. 

March 7th.—It was understood that the Government had replied to 
the League Commission’s proposals for dealing with the Chaco dispute, 
making certain reservations and suggesting that there should be a con- 
ference between plenipotentiaries of the belligerents subject to the good 
offices of the League Commission. Bolivia accepted the proposal of 
recourse to legal arbitration through the Hague Court, but she could 
see no legal reason to justify the proposed exclusion ‘‘ for the benefit o! 
Paraguay of a part of the disputed territory without valid compensation 
for Bolivia.” 


Bulgaria. 

February 27th—The Congress of legal Macedonian associations 10 
Sofia passed resolutions condemning the policy of Yugoslavia and Greece 
towards their minorities, and calling for a Balkan rapprochement on the 
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basis of a recognition of the rights of minorities, while maintaining that 
the best settlement would be one that enabled a free Macedonia to become 
4 member of a Balkan Federation. 

February 28th.—King Boris in Berlin. (See Germany.) 


China. 

March 2nd.—News was received (from India) that on February 12th 
the former Chinese Governor of South Sinkiang, supported by Tungans, 
had assumed civil and military command in Kashgar on behalf of the 
Chinese Republic. On February 14th the Old City was attacked by 
Andijanis and Kirghiz, and the British Consulate was involved in the 


| fighting between them and the Tungans. 


March 4th—The Kupeikou Pass was formally handed back to the 
Chinese, but a Japanese police station at Nantienmen was not evacuated. 

March 6th.—Sir Alexander Cadogan presented his credentials in 
Nanking as British Minister to China. 

March 10th.—The Board of Trustees of the British Boxer Indemnity 
Fund approved the issue of a loan of {1,500,000 jointly by the Hong-Kong 
and Shanghai Bank and a group of Chinese banks to finance the com- 
pletion of the railway between Canton and Hankow. 


Cuba. 
March 7th—The President suspended constitutional guarantees 


' throughout the country, following on the attempts of agitators to start a 
' general strike. (A strike of longshoremen had begun at Havana on 


March 4th, and tobacco workers and printers, as well as the workers on 


| the Cuba Railroad Company, subsequently came out.) 


Denmark. 
March 2nd.—A Trade Agreement for 1934 was concluded with Ger- 
many, and it was stated that negotiations for a new agreement of a 


' permanent character were to begin shortly. 


Estonia. 
March 12th.—The President proclaimed an emergency law throughout 
the country, forbade public meetings and appointed General Laidoner 


_ Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces. This action was stated to be 
' necessitated by the activities of parties with Nazi tendencies, in particular 
_ a group named the Liberators. 


France. 

February 28th.—The Chamber passed the Budget in second reading 
by 465 votes to 118, and it was then passed by the Senate, by 288 votes 
to 15. 

It was learnt that represenfations were being made to the Government 


| for further protective measures for French shipping. These included a 


scheme of trade reservation compelling holders of import licences to 


_ transport their goods in French bottoms. 


Signature of Trade Agreement with Sweden. (See Sweden.) 
The Senate Army Commission reaffirmed that France could not 


| teduce her military forces, and the President cited the figures of the 
| Strength of the home army as follows: in 1914, 675,000; in 1925, 
_ 439,000; and in 1934, 300,000. 
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New Parliamentary Bills were announced, providing for the extension 
of a new line of fortifications to link up with and strengthen the Belgian 
defences as far as the sea ; a new military aircraft building programme : 
and the laying down of the cruiser of the Dunkerque type, 1 destroyer, 
and 2 submarines. : 

March 1st.—The Chamber passed the Budget in its third reading. 
Receipts were shown as 48,281,366,848 francs, and expenditure as 
50,162,170,005 francs, leaving a deficit of nearly 2 milliards. 

A special article authorized the Air Ministry to spend about 400 
millions on new equipment and go millions on technical developments. 

Mr. Eden arrived in Paris and after seeing the Premier and Foreign 
Minister authorised a statement that he had informed them of his con- 
versations in Berlin and Rome. The principles of the British memoran- 
dum were examined in the light of that information. 

March 2nd.—In a statement to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber the Foreign Minister said that the British Government, in pro- 
posing, in its disarmament Memorandum, to abandon the suggestion 
of a trial period, ran the risk of disarming France while rearming Germany. 
If the British plan were adopted Germany would attain superiority over 
France in guns and in tanks, and there would be no guarantee of 
security, except a mere consultation, which would not be effective. 

M. Barthou pointed out that Germany, which demanded a reduction 
of 50 per cent. in French fighting aircraft, would be able to convert its 
own commercial aircraft very quickly into an aggressive force, superior 
to that of France in case of a conflict. 

March 6th.—The Chamber passed a Bill to complete Article 32 of the 
Law of March 31st, 1932 (which raised the import tax on finished goods) 
by providing that the Government might abolish this additional tax 
by decree in favour of any country which gave France corresponding 
advantages. 

A Convention was signed in Paris modifying the existing trade agree- 
ments with Spain, and providing for a revision of import quotas to the 
advantage of both countries. Certain Spanish duties on French goods 
were reduced. 

March 7th—The Chamber Naval Committee adopted the Naval 
Construction Bill for 1934, presented by the Minister of Marine on 
March 1st. This authorised the laying down, before December 31st, 
of one capital ship, one flotilla leader, one first-class and one second-class 
submarine. The new capital ship would not add to the total tonnage o! 
the fleet, but would take the place of an equal tonnage (26,500 tons) 
of vessels of the jJean-Bart class, laid down in IgIo. 

The Naval Estimates totalled 2,742 million francs, an increase 0! 
30 millions on those of 1933, but the total included 50 millions for the 
upkeep of personnel in the naval air service, which had formerly been 
included in the Air Estimates. 

The total did not, however, include 20 millions to be spent during 1934 
in beginning the construction programme described above. 

March oth.—The Government used its powers to effect Budget econo- 
mies by decree, issuing a decree reducing the credits in the finance law 


by 141 million francs odd. 
Publication of letter from M. Barthou to Mr. Henderson re French 
disarmament policy. (See League of Nations, Disarmament Conference.) 
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Germany. 
February 28th.—The King of Bulgaria arrived in Berlin and visited 


President von Hindenburg. He also met the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
the Foreign Minister, General Goring, and other Ministers. 

March 1st.—Bishop Miiller made a speech at a German Christian 
gathering in which he announced that the members of the Ecclesiastical 
Ministry would not in future be known as “‘ Ministers,’’ but would merely 
be honorary advisers to himself. He proclaimed as the German Christian 
watchword ‘‘ one nation, one State, one Church,” and said they would 
not rest until only National Socialists stood in the pulpits of German 
churches and only National Socialists sat below them. He also expressed 
cautious agreement with certain of the Germanic ideas of Herr Rosenberg. 
In his capacity of State Bishop of Prussia, he issued a decree transferring 
the Old Prussian Union Church (with 19 million members) to the 
German Evangelical Church, under himself as Primate. 

March 2nd.—Herr Hess issued a statement to the effect that Herr 
Hitler warmly welcomed the ‘‘ now complete inclusion of the Germans 
in the Saar in a single Folk community which is freed from all party 
fecling.”’ 

Herr Spaneol (former leader of the Nazis in the Saar) was appointed 
“leader of the German Front in the Reich,”’ 7.e., of all Saarlanders resident 
in Germany who were entitled to vote in the Saar plebiscite. 

The Primate and his new Ecclesiastical Ministry passed a Church 
Law providing for the administration of the Prussian Church by the 
Reich Church. It also cancelled various regulations standing in the way 
of the new, autocratic, system. This move was regarded as the first 
important step towards the elimination of regional Church boundaries 
along the lines followed in the Reich Reform Law for changes in the 
State administration. 

March 6th.—The Primate appointed Dr. Oberheid, Bishop of the 
Rhineland, to be his ‘‘ chief of staff.” 

March 7th.—The Minister of Finance issued an administrative order 
calling attention to a law passed on February 28th, which had the effect 
of making the Minister of Communications virtually a dictator in all 
traffic matters, and of establishing the Post Office as an independent 
undertaking throughout the Reich. (This involved the closing of a 
number of regional Post Offices and the disappearance of the “‘ enclaves.’’) 
It also provided for the abolition of several regional finance offices, and 
their absorption in larger units. 

A “‘ Free Evangelical Synod in Berlin and Brandenburg ”’ was formed 
at Dahlem, Dr. Niemdller’s parish, which adopted a special ‘‘ Evangelical 
Confession” in which the doctrine and methods of the ‘‘ German 
Christians” were repudiated, including the ‘‘ heroic Christ’ and other 
conceptions. The Synod also adopted all the resolutions passed by the 
Rhenish Synod on February 4th (rejecting the autocratic rule of the 
Church régime under Bishop Miiller as ‘‘ papistical ”’). 

Signature of trade agreement in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 

r ror passed in New York condemning the Nazi Government. 
See U.S.A.). 

March 8th.—In a statement to the Foreign Press Association, when 
entertained by that body, Herr Diels, head of the Gestapo, said there 
Were about 8,000 persons still in concentration camps, of whom 6,000 
Were in Prussia. Two camps had been closed recently. He described 
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Communism as no longer a political problem, but rather a police matter 

Torgler had not been released, he explained, because if he were 
thousands of other unconvicted Communists would also have to be freed. 
General Géring was personally interested in Torgler’s case, and sooner 
or later would come to a decision about him. 

March gth.—The Official unemployment figures as at February 28th 
showed that the number of unemployed had been reduced by 2,630,000 
since the end of February, 1933. 

Dr. Schacht announced the formation of a committee under his 
chairmanship with extensive powers for the control of the capital market, 

Negotiations were concluded, in a manner “ satisfactory to both 
sides,’’ for the prolongation till March 15th, 1935, of the standstill agree- 
ment for short-term foreign debts of the Federal States and communes. 
(The sum involved was 148 million marks.) Prolongation was to take 
place automatically from year to year for the next four years, and the 
creditors were entitled to demand the annual payment in Reichmarks of 
25 per cent. of the whole sum due, the money to remain in Germany in 
blocked accounts. 

In a speech at Potsdam General Goring, after indicating that Prussia 
would disappear, as a geographical conception, in the reformation of the 
Reich on Nazi regional lines, said that its spirit would go marching on 
and would govern Germany’s destiny. The world had often derided the 
spirit of Potsdam and talked about Potsdam militarism and the ‘“‘ goose- 
step,’’ but it should not forget that precisely this steadfast soldierly stock 
had been able to defy a whole world. And so in the future, also, would 
this very steadfast and soldierly stock bring them again to greatness, not 
the babbling of a multitude of addlepates. 

They should be proud to be laughed at abroad as a nation of militarists; 
they knew that with the return of the Prussian spirit of devotion to duty 
the Reich had regained its honour. Prussianism was no longer a geo- 
graphical, but an ethical conception, and contained those primary virtues 
which had always inspired soldiers. Only through the devotion and 
sacrifices of the famous Prussian regiments could a Germany eventually 
take shape. And ever again, when grave times came—and they would 
come—Potsdam must form an iron backbone. 

March toth.—Two Prussian concentration camps were closed, and 
it was announced that “‘ in view of the progressive political tranquillization 
less use is being made of Schutzhaft.’”’ Arbitrary arrests in Prussia by 
S.A. or minor Nazi officials were forbidden, and could only be carried 
out under order by the secret police, provincial governors and the Berlin 
Police President, or by the State police in their own spheres of authority. 

March 11th.—In a speech at Munich, Herr Hitler described the city 
as ‘‘ the birthplace of the new gospel,” and said it would remain for ever 
the headquarters of the Nazi movement. 

In a speech at Essen, Herr von Schirach, leader of the Hitler Youth, 
said they wished to combine the whole youth of Germany (i.e., including 
the Catholics, as well as the Evangelicals) in the Hitler movement, and 
would not tolerate any opposition, and added, ‘‘ I will not be drawn into 
an argument on the necessity of either Catholic or Protestant education. 

March 12th.—The Minister of Defence ordered that the ‘‘ Aryat 
paragraph ” should, from May 31st, 1934, be applied to all ranks of the 
Army and Navy. 

March 13th.—The Minister for Economics announced a plan for the 
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organisation of all branches of economic life on the Nazi “ leader 
principle.” The economy of the country was to be divided into 12 groups, 
such as coal, iron and steel, in one; machinery and electro-technology, 
in another ; and leather, textiles and clothing, in another. Each group 
would have a leader. 

In an explanatory speech, Dr. Schmitt said the immediate task 
was to co-ordinate the conduct of business with the new form of 
the State. Until now every business concern had been able to go its 
own way, and it had been impossible to force private firms to enter 
associations and obey their rules. 

The new plan was purely constructive and would not affect the for- 
tunes of small concerns, which were as necessary now as ever. Nor was 
it intended to eliminate competition, since without honourable com- 
petition business could not thrive. It was essential, however, to co- 
ordinate the free play of individual energy, and bring it under strong 
leadership. 

In connomiatiil all business undertakings would in future have to 
belong to special groups which would ensure that individual efforts were 
used for the general good. 

‘‘Courts of honour ” would decide the legitimacy of competition and 
determine to what extent it should be encouraged. The interests of the 
State were supreme, and the leadership would be placed in the hands of 
men who accepted the principles of Herr Hitler. Each would have his 
appointed place ; organisation would be placed in the hands of expert 
organisers and technical questions left to technical experts. 

In pursuance of the principle that anti-Jewish discrimination should 
not be applied in trade, Jewish factory owners were to be in the same 
position as ‘‘ Aryans.” 

The Foreign Minister handed to the French Ambassador the Govern- 
ment’s reply to the French Memorandum of February 14th on dis- 


armament. 


Great Britain. 

March tst—Mr. Runciman made a statement in the House of 
Commons regarding the Trade Agreement with the U.S.S.R. in which he 
said the central feature was the Russian assent to the principle that their 
imports from Great Britain should practically equal their exports to 
Great Britain after 1938. 

Mr. Eden arrived back in London and, in a statement to the press, 
said his visits to the three capitals had been useful. The personal contacts 
he had established might, he thought, facilitate subsequent discussions. 
Berlin had sometimes felt rather left out, and his conversations with 
Herr Hitler had been quite frank. He added that certain, though by no 
means all, difficulties had been cleared away. 

March 2nd.—Lord Londonderry, in a memorandum accompanying 
the Air Estimates, stated that the Government’s primary object had 
been the attainment of air parity in first-line strength between the 
principal Powers, if possible by a reduction to the British level, but that 
large programmes of air expansion had recently been approved in several 
loreign countries, and the new units to be formed in Great Britain would 
do little to bridge “the widening gap between the present strengths of 
the R.A.F. and of the air services of other Great Powers.” 

The Government, he added, was under the necessity of making clear 
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that it could not, in the interests of national and Imperial security 
accept a position of continuing inferiority in the air. “dl 

The Estimates totalled £20,165,000, a net increase of £135,000, and 
provided for a total of 94 squadrons, an increase of 4 on existing strength, 
The number of first line aircraft would be raised from 850 to 890. 

March 3rd.—The Foreign Secretary signed the document ratifying 
the Commercial Agreement with the Soviet Government. i, 

March 6th.—The Navy Estimates were issued and amounted to 
£56,550,000, or £2,980,000 more than those of 1933. The construction 
programme included 4 cruisers (3 of the Minotaur and one of the Arethusq 
type) ; one leader and 8 destroyers ; one aircraft carrier ; 3 submarines: 
and some patrol boats, coastal and other sloops, minelayers, etc. 

The cruisers accounted for 32,200 tons, out of the 86,350 tons of 
cruisers the Government was allowed by Treaty to begin during the 
years 1934, 1935 and 1936. 

Of the increase about one-half was required for normal progress with 
new construction, chiefly on account of the retardation of the 1931 
programme. {£249,000 more was required for the Fleet Air Arm, which 
was to have 2 new flights of aircraft, and an increase of {1,102,840 in 
fleet maintenance was due to large repairs and the modernization of 
certain capital ships (in view of the prolongation of their lives by the 
London Naval Treaty). 

The personnel was to total 92,338, an increase of 2,038. 

The Estimates were accompanied by a Memorandum of the First 
Sea Lord. Cmd. 4523. 

March 8th—The Army Estimates were published, accompanied by 
a Memorandum of the Secretary of State for War. Cmd. 4518. The 
total amount was £39,600,000, an increase of {1,650,000 on the figure 
for 1933, but £300,000 less than the figure for 1931. The maximum 
number of officers and men was 149,500, an increase of 800, caused 
chiefly by the revision of establishments at defended ports. 

The strength of the Regular Army would, on April rst, be about 
3,800 below establishment, but the British troops in India would be up 
to establishment. The strength of the Army Reserve on April Ist would 
be about 119,500, and of the Territorial Army about 132,000. The 
latter was much below establishment, and recruits were needed in all arms. 

During the debate in Parliament on the Air Estimates Mr. Baldwin 
stated that Mr. Eden’s mission had not failed and the Government had 
not given up hope of an arms convention arising out of the negotiations ; 
if they failed, however, the Government would direct their energies to 
securing an air convention, but he added, ‘‘ if equality cannot be attained 
by agreement, then the Government will see to it that this country 's 
not in inferiority to any country within striking distance.”’ 

Behind all the rearming that was going on there was the fear of sudden 
air attack, and it would therefore be criminal for all not to agree to limit 
air armaments. The British policy of parity was the answer to the 
real fear of a sudden knock-out blow, because no equal would dare try 
a sudden blow at equals. 

As for an international air force, he was forced to consider that the 
world was not yet ready for it, and therefore a convention limiting nation! 
forces should be the object of practical policy. 

March 12th.—The First Lord of the Admiralty, introducing the Naval 
Estimates for 1934, said that it was apparent that many people imagined 
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the Admiralty to be now free from the many restrictions imposed on the 
Navy by the London Treaty, but this was far from being the case. The 
only restriction from which they were free was the one which limited the 
tonnage of new cruisers, laid down since the Treaty and completed by 
the end of 1936, to 91,000 tons. This limitation did apply to the 1933 
cruiser programme. 

Two other restrictions remained. One limited the total tonnage of 
both over-age and under-age cruisers that they might have at the end 
of 1936 to 339,000 tons. The other limited the amount of cruiser tonnage 
which might be laid down in 1934, 1935 and 1936 to tonnage becoming 
over-age in 1937, 1938 and 1939, plus over-age tonnage still in existence 
at the end of 1936. This gave them for the programmes of the 3 years, 
1934, 1935 and 1936 a total of 86,350 tons. 

The total cruiser tonnage they were proposing to lay down in 1934 
was about 32,000 tons. This represented a steady policy of replacement, 
and this was being continued, because it would be impossible largely to 
increase the building programme on the eve of the Naval Conference of 
1935 without giving the false impression that they hoped or expected 
it would fail. Nevertheless, by December, 1936 they would have the 
full tonnage, including practically all the under-age tonnage, allowed 
by the Treaty, which then expired, except in the matter of destroyers, 
where they would have less than the under-age tonnage permitted. 

Describing the air services as the ‘‘ spear-head of the Navy,” Sir 
Bolton Eyres-Monsell pointed out that the Navy was just as indispensable 
to the air services, and that 85 per cent. of British ships at sea were out 
of reach of aeroplanes with land bases. The Navy could not save London 
from bombs, but it could save England from starvation. The best 
possible co-ordination and co-operation between the two Services must 
therefore exist. 

He then referred to the question of the big battleship and the “‘ heresy ”’ 
that battleships were obsolete. They could never accept a 10,000 ton 
limit, because the small ship invited aggression, weakened defence and 
increased expense. If they only had ships of that size they would have 
no ship invulnerable to gun fire, torpedoes, mines and aerial bombs, and 
they would have to have more ships at greater cost and in relation to 
more Powers, because the strongest ship would be within the financial 
reach of the smallest Powers, and they would have to outnumber, instead 
of out-gun, any hostile concentration in time of war. 


Greece. 

March 4th.—The Government decided to deposit 274 per cent. of the 
interest on foreign loans for the period 1933-34. 

March 6th—The Government was understood to be subjected to 
severe criticism from the opposition for its action in adhering to the 
Balkan Pact. A declaration that Greece was under no obligation to 
give support or take any action in case of an attack made on any of the 
other signatories by an extra-Balkan Power was not accepted by the 
opposition, on the ground that it was not in keeping with the secret 
Protocol accompanying the Pact and defining its exact significance. 


Italy. 

March 12th.—General Gémbés arrived in Rome, to continue the 
negotiations opened between Hungary, Austria and Italy, which, accord- 
ing to the press, started from three principles: ‘‘ First, the full right of 
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Austria and Hungary to independence ; second, the necessity of furnish. 
ing those elements which can help in the defence of this independence : 
and third, the necessity that this collaboration should above all be offered 
by Italy after the abundant proof given of the hostile inactivity of other 
parties.” 

Writing in the Giornale d'Italia, Signor Gayda said the accord between 
the three Powers had no hostile intentions either expressed or tacit 
towards other countries. Italian policy, based on the Memorandum of 
September 28th and the Stresa Conference, did not aim at creating 
monopolies or privileges. He refused to admit that the Little Entente 
was indispensable to the economic fortunes of Austria and Hungary, and 
blamed Czechoslovakia for not having concluded a special commercial 
accord with the two countries within the 5 years allowed under Article 222 
of the Treaty of Saint-Germain. He accused her of having taken, in 
common with the Allies, all sorts of measures to increase the difficulties 
of Austria and Hungary. 

March 13th.—Herr Dollfuss arrived in Rome. 


Japan. 

February 28th.—It was understood that the Ambassador in Moscow 
had been instructed to protest against the violation of the Korean frontier 
by a Soviet aeroplane which flew over the Yuki-Rashin district on 
February 23rd. Another trespass was reported from Keiko on February 
25th. 


Latvia. 
March 2nd.—The Cabinet resigned, owing to want of support in the 
Chamber. 


League of Nations. 

March 3rd.—Publication of draft treaty submitted by Chaco Com- 
mission to the Bolivian and Paraguayan Governments. (See Argentina.) 

March 6th.—Paraguay’s objections to the terms of the draft treaty. 
(See Paraguay.) 

March 7th.—Bolivia’s reply to the Commission’s proposals. (See 
Bolivia.) 

March 12th.—It was understood that the Chaco Commission, after 
hearing the representatives of Bolivia and Paraguay in Buenos Ayres, 
had abandoned its efforts to settle the conflict, in view of the divergence 
of their opinions on all the points in dispute. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE, 

March 9th.—The League Secretariat published a paper containing 4 
number of documents concerning the date of the resumption of the 
Conference, correspondence between Mr. Henderson and the British, 
French and Italian Governments, and the text of an American avde- 
mémoire handed to the British Ambassador on February rgth. 

The correspondence included a letter from M. Barthou to Mr. 
Henderson, dated February roth, explaining that his Government main- 
tained its opinion that ‘‘on the one hand a controlled reduction 0! 
armaments must take place by stages down to a level which will en: able 
equality of rights to be realized in a system of security for all nations, 
and that on the other hand effective guarantees of execution are indis- 
pensable.”’ 
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The French Government, also, would be unable to accept any cal- 
culation of the effectives attributed to each State that would not take 
account of the existence of formations which were incontestably of a 
military character ; nor could it accept an immediate reduction of its 
armaments which would be accompanied by an immediate rearmament 
of a qualitative character of the Powers bound by the Treaty. 

In the U.S. aide-mémoire of February 19th, the American Government 
said it had given careful study to the British Memorandum of January 
2gth, and in many ways the suggestions made were identical with the 
ideas expressed by the U.S. delegation since the opening of the Conference. 
In other respects they did not go so far in measures of actual disarmament 
as had been contemplated. The Government had held the view that the 
most logical way in which to limit and reduce armaments was to limit 
and reduce the use to which they could be put. This implied a strengthen- 
ing of the defensive power of a State and corresponding reduction of its 
offensive power. 

There were three main methods of accomplishing this. (1) To 
abolish weapons of primary use in invasion ; (2) continuous and auto- 
matic inspection ; and (3) in connection with the Convention, a universal 
pact of non-aggression, in which an undertaking would be given that 
the armed forces of no State should invade the territory of another 
country in violation of treaty rights. 


Manchukuo. 
March tst.—Pu Yi was enthroned at Hsinking as Emperor of Man- 


; chukuo. 


Paraguay. 

March 3rd.—The Government claimed the occupation of the forts at 
Linares (about 330 miles up the Pilcomayo) and Trespozos. 

Publication of draft treaty by League Commission. (See Argentina.) 

March 6th—The Government’s reply to the draft Treaty was pub- 
lished (also in Geneva), and showed that many objections to its terms 
were put forward. Among other things Paraguay claimed that she alone 
was entitled to maintain public safety police in the Chaco area, but without 
prejudice to the proceedings before the arbitrator. 


Poland. 

March 2nd.—Details of the agreement for ending the Customs war 
with Germany were published. The provisions included an understanding 
with regard to shipping between German and Polish ports, and to over- 
land transit traffic. 

_ March 7th.—An agreement was signed in Warsaw for the “ normaliza- 
tion” of commercial relations with Germany, providing for the cancella- 
tion of super-tariffs and special trade restrictions. It was claimed that 
the agreement would increase exports to Germany by about 25 per cent. 
Germany also granted transit rights for the transport of Polish cattle 
and meat through her territory, while Poland cancelled embargoes on 
the import and transit of goods coming via German ports. 

A British trade mission arrived in Warsaw to discuss plans for the 
development of trade between England and Poland. 


Rumania. 
March 11th.—The National Peasant Party, with 29 seats in the 
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Chamber, joined up with the Peasant Party of Dr. Lupu, with 11 seat; 
as part of a general rallying of the democratic forces of the country. | 


Saar Territory. 

March 1st.—A reorganisation of the ‘‘ German Front” was begun, 
with a view to incorporating the other political parties, notably th: 
Socialists and Communists, in the ‘‘ Front.”’ Manifestoes were issuej 
through the press stating that all distinctions of class, religion, social 
standing and profession were to be abolished, and the foremost duty of 
all would be that of ‘‘ being German.” ‘ 

The Saar Nazi Party was also to be merged in the German Front 
and its organ, the Saar Front, appeared under the new name of Deutsche 
Front. 

All the former adversaries of the Nazis were offered a political amnesty. 
provided they resigned membership in their respective parties and joined 
the Front. 

March 2nd.—Herr Hess’ statement ve the achievement of unity, 
(See Germany.) ' 


Spain. 

March i1st.—With a view to placating the Right Wing parties the 
Premier proposed to the President a reorganisation of the Cabinet, 
involving the replacing of the Ministers of Finance and the Interior with 
Radicals of more moderate views. 

The President stated that he wished first to consult the party leaders, 
and Senor Lerroux thereupon presented the Government’s resignation. 

March 2nd.—The President asked Senor Lerroux to form a Cabinet 
based on recommendations made by the Right Wing Party leaders 
that a further attempt should be made to govern with the Cortes and to 
give expression to the vote of the electorate in favour of a less sectarian 
and more liberal interpretation of the Constitution. 

March 4thSenor Lerroux formed a Cabinet with the same per- 
sonnel as before except for three portfolios. Senor Alonso was the new 
Minister of the Interior, Senor Marraco, the new Finance Minister, and 
Senor Madariaga the new Minister for Education. The first two were 
Radicals, of whom the Cabinet now contained seven, with one Liberal 
Democrat, an Agrarian, a Progressive, an Independent, and two non- 
Deputies. It was regarded as slightly more inclined to the Right than 
the previous Cabinet, since two Left Wing Radicals had been replaced by 
Radicals. 

March 3rd.—The Barcelona police raided the centre of a Fascist 
organisation known as the Pena Nos y Ego, and made many arrests. 

March 6th.—The strike movement spread, and at Segovia a general 
strike began. Colliers in Asturias came out in large numbers; ls 
weavers in Catalonia (at Manresa). 

The Cabinet decided to take new measures to repress robbery with 
violence, and to prepare penitentiary settlements in both the Balearic 
and the Canary Islands. 

In a speech in the Cortes the Minister of Communications gave details 
of abuses committed by trade union interference in his Department and 
declared he intended to re-establish discipline. 

Signature of Trade Convention in Paris. (See France.) 

March 7th—The Cabinet declared a State of Alarm throughout the 


country. 
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The building strike extended, involving 40,000 workers. The Cortes 
voted credits of over 13 million pesetas for the recruiting of 1,000 addi- 
tional shock policemen and 1,200 Civil Guards, in spite of opposition 
from the Socialists, who called for the disbandment of the Civil Guard. 

March 8th.—The Catalan Government received two strongly-worded 
protests against the exactions of labour and the continued acts of violence 
and sabotage, warning it that a serious crisis would result if the situation 
did not improve. One was from the textile industry and the other from 
the transport, power, water and other utility companies. 

March oth.—The police closed the Madrid offices of the C.N.T., the 
Communist clubs, the Socialist Youth, and the Fascist association. 

The metal workers came out on strike, involving about 12,000 men. 

March 12th.—An attempt to begin a general strike at Barcelona failed, 
but a printers’ strike was declared in Madrid, while it was also reported 
that many workers were out at Valencia, Almeria and Segovia. 

The Cabinet ordered the arrest of the whole of the Employers’ Com- 
mittee and the Workers’ Strike Committee in the building trades, because 
of the Employers’ refusal to comply with the terms of the Labour 
Minister’s award granting a 44-hour week, and the Strike Committee’s 
refusal to send to work the men engaged on the Underground Railway 
construction work. 

The members were subsequently released, under promise to renew 
negotiations for a settlement. 

March 13th—The Employers were reported to have accepted a pro- 
posal for the settlement of the building strike. 

In Barcelona the three revolutionary newspapers were suspended. 


Sweden. 

February 28th—A Trade Agreement with France was signed in 
Stockholm, providing for the restoration by France of the negotiable 
75 per cent. of the former import quotas, while Sweden undertook to 
raise to. a minimum of 16 million francs her imports of French goods in 


1934. 

Switzerland. 

_ March 12th—A Federal Council Bill designed to strengthen the 
Federal Government, which had been passed by both Houses, was 
rejected in a referendum by 520,000 votes to 416,000, and by 14 Cantons 
against Io, 


Turkey. 
March 7th.--The Grand National Assembly ratified the Balkan Pact. 


U.S.A. 

February 28th.—The President announced a new plan for unemploy- 
ment relief, to continue in force for 1 year and take the place of the 
C.W.A. It provided for the expenditure of $950 million out of the funds 
already appropriated, the expenditure to be divided between three 
different classes of unemployed, i.e., (1) distressed families in rural areas ; 
(2) so-called stranded populations, which had been dependent on a 
single industry which showed no sign of starting again; and (3) unem- 
ployed in large cities. Different methods were to be applied to each of 
the 3 groups. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in a statement to the press, said that if 
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a policy of nationalism was adopted by the Government, Americans 
must be prepared to withdraw 50 million acres of farm land from cy. 
tivation and face the consequences of social and economic dislocation, 
The alternative was a drastic reduction of tarifis and reorganisation oj 
industry so that the U.S.A. could receive from abroad another $1,000 
million worth of goods each year. 

The Senate passed without debate the resolution giving the Presiden; 
power, on certain conditions, to forbid the export of arms or munitions, 
with the amendment added by the Foreign Relations Committee jy 
April, 1933, which included a provision ‘‘ that any prohibition of export 
or of sale for export proclaimed under this resolution shall apply im- 
partially to all parties to the dispute or conflict to which it refers.”” (Vid 
the Chronology under dates January roth and April 17th, 1933.) 

March 1st.—The Secretary of State let it be known that the joint 
resolution dealing with the prohibition of the export of arms or munitions 
then before Congress did not in its existing form meet with the approval 
of the Administration. 

March 2nd.—The President sent two messages to Congress. The 
first concerned tariffs, and in it he asked Congress ‘‘ to authorize the 
Executive to enter into executive commercial agreements with foreign 
nations; and, in pursuance thereof, within carefully guarded limits, 
to modify existing duties and import restrictions in such a way as will 
benefit American agriculture and industry.” He referred to the decline 
in world trade (exports in 1933 were valued at 32 per cent. of those of 
1929) and gave warning that in a time of peculiar violence in the shifting 
of trade channels ‘‘ every nation must at all times be in a position quickly 


to adjust its taxes and tariffs to meet sudden changes and avoid severe 


” 


fluctuations in both its exports and its imports. 

Other Governments, he said, were, to an ever increasing extent, 
winning their share of international trade by negotiated reciprocal trade 
agreements, and if American agricultural and industrial interests were 
to retain their deserved place in that trade, the Government must be in 
a position to bargain for it with other Governments ‘‘ by rapid and 
decisive negotiation based upon a carefully considered programme, and 
to grant with discernment corresponding opportunities in the American 
market for foreign products supplementary to our own.” 

His programme reposed upon the need for ‘‘ diversity and balance 
to maintain a rounded national life,’’ and upon the admission that “ full 
and permanent domestic recovery depends in part upon a revived and 
strengthened international trade, and that American exports cannot ly 
permanently increased without a corresponding increase in imports.” 

The President’s recommendations were unofficially outlined as in- 
cluding authority to him to raise or lower duties by 50 per cent., but 
without disturbing the existing free list; the authority to be limited 
to 3 years. 

The second message recommended changes in the Hawes-Cutting 
Act, which provided the ‘‘ methods, conditions and circumstances 
under which independence would be granted to the Philippines, and the 
President suggested that the time-limit for acceptance of the law by the 
proper authorities and by the people of the Islands should be sufficiently 
extended to permit them to reconsider it, since to grant independence 
without allowing sufficient time for the necessary political and economic 
adjustments would be an injustice to the Philippine people. 
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He also said, ‘‘ As to the military bases, I recommend that this pro- 
vision be eliminated from the law, and that these bases be relinquished 
simultaneously with accomplishment of Philippine independence. As 
to the naval bases, I recommend that the law be so amended as to provide 
for the ultimate settlement of this matter on terms satisfactory to our 
own Government and that of the Philippine Islands.” 

March 5th.—In a wireless address to the people of the country Mr. 
Roosevelt called upon industry to re-employ more people on a living 
wage, and said shorter hours would have to be adopted to achieve that 
object. Only thus could they continue recovery and restore the balance 
that they sought, and he added, ‘‘ It is worth while to keep in the front 
of our minds the thought that the people in this country whose incomes 
are less than $2,000 a year buy more than two-thirds of all the goods 
sold here.” The bulk of the market for industry was among the go 
per cent. of their people who lived on wages and salaries. 

To organized labour seeking to destroy the employers’ ‘‘ company 
unions,” he said, ‘‘ The law itself has provided for the free choice of their 
own representatives by employees. Those two words ‘free choice’ 
mean just what they say. It is obvious that the Government itself not 
only has the right, but also the duty to see, first, that employees may 
make a choice and, secondly, that in the making of it they shall be wholly 
free. I ask that the letter and spirit of free choice be accorded to its 
workers by every corporation in the United States.” 

To the consumer Mr. Roosevelt promised action to strike an equitable 
balance between labour and management in his interest. After 8 months 
of search for experience, they were moving into a period of administration 
when ‘‘ that which is law must be made certain and the letter and spirit 
must be fulfilled. We cannot tolerate actions which are clearly mono- 
polistic, which wink at unfair trade practices, which fail to give to labour 
the free choice of their representatives, or which are otherwise hostile 
to the public interest.” 

The reorganisation they were undertaking would have to be permanent, 
“in that never again will we permit the social conditions which allowed 
vast sections of our population to exist in an un-American way, which 
allowed a maldistribution of wealth and power,” and he concluded, 
‘What we seek is balance in our economic system—balance between 
agriculture and industry, and balance between wage-earner, employer 
and consumer. We seek also balance that our internal markets be kept 
rich and large, and that your trade with other nations be increased on 
both sides of the ledger.” 

Mr. R. W. Child was officially commissioned to make a 3 months’ 
economic survey of Europe. 

March 6th.—The Senate passed the Naval Expansion Bill by 65 votes 
to 18, providing for the spending of a total variously estimated as from 
$570 to $750 million, spread over 5 years, for the construction of 6 
cruisers, one aeroplane carrier, 30 submarines, and 65 destroyers. (The 
Bill was passed by the House of Representatives on January 30th. The 
construction expenditure involved was additional to the $238 million 
programme already under weigh with funds from the Public Works 
Administration.) 

The Governors of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks approved a 
proposal to establish a chain of industrial credit banks, to furnish loans 
to industry to assist it to increase employment and reduce hours. 
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March 7th.—Figures were published showing that the public debt 
had increased from $20,936 million in March, 1933, to $26,052 million © 
odd. The cash balance at the Treasury had increased from just under 
$200 million to over $4,874 million, including the “‘ profit” of $2,819 
million from the devaluation of the dollar. 

A mass meeting in New York, attended by about 20,000 
passed a resolution declaring that the Nazi Government of Ge 
stood convicted before the world of a crime against civilisation. 

In a speech in Washington as to the necessity of industfy falling into 
line with the recommendations of the Recovery Act as to increasi 
employment and reducing hours of work, General Johnson threatens 
that, if no success resulted from discussions (arranged to open the next 
day) between the Government and representatives of the consumer- 
goods industries as to the programme of re-employment, “‘ under specific 
orders from the President ’’ they were organizing to enforce the penal 
section of the Recovery Act. 

March oth.—Publication of Government’s aide-mémoire of February 
19th ve British Disarmament plan. (See League of Nations, Disarmament 
Conference.) 

March toth.—The President, in a letter to the Secretary for War, 
ordered a drastic curtailment of the air mail services performed by the 
Army Air Corps, owing to a number of fatal accidents having occurred. 

March 12th.—The House of Representatives passed the Patman Bonus 
Bill providing, through the issue of fresh currency totalling $2,400 
million, for the payment of the veterans’ adjusted service certificates, 
by 295 votes to 125. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 3rd.—British ratification of commercial agreement with Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

March oth.—An official statement, outlining the causes of the dispute 
with Japan over the fishing rights pointed out that the paper yen of 1934 
should not be considered equal to the gold yen of 1931, and that the 
agreement concluded then with Japan, fixing a rate of 32} sen to the 
rouble, ought to be revised. 


Yugoslavia. 

March 12th.—In a speech in Parliament the Foreign Minister claimed 
that as a Succession State Yugoslavia had the right to speak her word 
about the prospects of a restoration of the Monarchy, which, he said, 
would be a blow to order and peace, and would lead to bloodshed. The 
Yugoslav people had held its ground against a living Austria-Hungary 
and would certainly do as much against the shadow. 

Yugoslavia was opposed to the suggested changes in the principles and 
structure of the League, and as for the Four-Power Pact, it had not been, 
and would not now be, ratified. 

Their policy of rapprochement with Bulgaria was not directed against 
any other State, and was equally in the interests of Bulgaria, and the 
Balkan Pact was the first elaborated attempt at the permanent organisa- 
tion of peace in the Peninsula. Balkan countries ought not to be the 
instruments of others, however tempting the profits to be derived. In 
conclusion M. Yevtitch paid a tribute to the common efforts of the Kings 
of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
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